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ASPET 

The Home of Saint-Gaudens 

BY ADELINE ADAMS 
Part II 



OF all the Aspet buildings, those of 
most immediate interest to the 
visitor are the two studios — the studio of 
the pergola and the studio of the caryatids. 
Within the past two years, Mrs. Saint- 
Gaudens has carried out a plan cherished 
ever since her husband's death, and has 
transformed these studios into a Museum 
of the sculptor's works, in the hope that 
during the milder months of the New 
England year, the collections may be 
freely open to the public. 

Only those who have installed ex- 
hibitions of sculpture — the unwieldy art — 
can know the amount of labor involved 
in such a scheme, from the initial step 
of obtaining the permission of the owner 
of each original, down to the last passionate 
exhortation to the expressman's Devil- 
may-care young "helper." After a figure 
or a portrait or a monument is once safely 
in place, its guardians are often, and with 
reason, averse to subjecting it or any part 
of it to the perils of plaster molding with 
a view to reproduction in plaster, bronze 
or marble. Even sculptors themselves 
stand in awe of the dreadnought possi- 
bilities latent in the very noblest of plaster- 
molders, bronze-founders and marble- 
cutters, and recognize with a sigh that the 
friend of today may become the destroying 
angel of tomorrow. Sculpture is sometimes 
a matter of magnificent masses, in which 
case you need a derrick to hoist it; or 
again, it may concern itself with some 
gem-like cameo of infinite delicacy, to 
be handled only by flower-like fingers. 
Altogether, the difficulties are legion. 

To show full-sized reproductions of 
everything America's most widely known 
sculptor has produced would be impossible, 
even in Aspet's spaces. Nor is such a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
The important monumental work, having 
been created with constant consideration 
of its background and surroundings, can 
be known at its true value only when seen 



and studied in its one environment. Scale 
models may, however, give a good idea of 
the general composition of a work, and 
reproductions of important fragments may 
fitly show beauty or significance of detail. 
In the case of the Sherman Monument, 
for example, the visitor at Aspet will find 
the plaster scale model of the group, with 
its pedestal; the plaster figure of the 
winged Victory, in full size, and so arranged 
that it may be turned at different angles 
to the spectator; the same figure, in a 
reduction ; and the bronze bust of Sherman, 
a vivid, dominating portrait made from 
sittings given in 1888, and picturesquely 
described in the "Reminiscences." 

Thus the aim of Aspet's Museum is to 
offer, by a generous body of examples 
(in full size or in reduction, in plaster or 
in some nobler material), a broad and 
faithful suggestion of what Saint-Gaudens 
accomplished through a genius that flowered 
abundantly in sculpture's many ways. 

If we compare this American sculptor 
with a few of his contemporaries across 
the water, we shall note a significant fact. 
While Rodin (let us say) is master of the 
noble cryptic fragment, and Dubois (if 
you like) easily chief in the treatment of 
the official-architectural-sculptural monu- 
ment, and Roty (or some other) the favorite 
exponent of the delicately-shaded intimacies 
of the portrait-relief, Saint-Gaudens holds 
empire in all these directions. This is, I 
think, one great difference between him and 
his great contemporaries. He has conquered 
in many fields. Rodin has signed nothing 
more splendidly isolate than the Rock 
Creek figure, which a poetic public often 
christens "Fate" or "Peace" or "Nir- 
vana," but which the artist himself was 
satisfied to leave unnamed, having poured 
out his poetry in bronze, not words. 
Dubois, even in his La Moriciere, never 
created anything in which sculpture and 
architecture are more completely inter- 
locked and more fitly associated than in the 
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Farragut, with its windblown drapery and 
seas wept pedestal. The many medallions 
of Roty, Chaplain, Charpentier and others 
have their noble characteristic qualities, 
but not any one of France's well-trained 
medalists has produced a body of work 
equal in beauty, vigor and originality to 
the long series of portrait-reliefs by Saint- 
Gaudens. Over forty of these designs are 
shown, in various stages and phases, at 
the Aspet Museum. 

Fortunately for this sculptor's future 
fame, his extraordinary productivity went 
hand in hand with a relentless power of 
self-criticism, always ready to demolish, 
if necessary, the results of weeks or months 
of labor. This, I think, was the second 
great difference between him and others 
of his guild. Naturally this distinction 
was not without its disadvantages. One 
might almost say that his right hand was 
creation, his left hand criticism. Un- 
discerning admirers often chided him for 
destroying with his left hand the day's 
work of his right, but he could never be 
tempted into the luxury of cheap and 
easy self-satisfaction. With inferior minds, 
destructive self-criticism may end in chaos; 
with genius, it leads up to more triumphant 
creation. Hence a fine embarrassment of 



riches surrounds the person who would 
make within certain given limits a really 
suggestive and illuminating Museum of 
work by this sculptor, strong in all branches 
of his art, from the medal to the monu- 
ment. Again, the "variants" his fastidi- 
ous mind often designed upon the lines of 
a work already completed for one environ- 
ment and demanded for another — as in 
the case of the Stevenson relief— are in- 
teresting both for the student and the 
general observer. The original Stevenson 
relief was made for the sitter, and took 
shape within a circle, a later composition 
being expanded into an oblong. The first 
design was naturally touched with a certain 
freedom and intimacy which Saint-Gaud ens 
judged to be out of place in a relief of the 
same subject, ordered years later for Saint 
Giles' Cathedral, in Edinboro; doubtless 
the Saint Giles authorities had their own 
ideas, too! The likeness of the man 
remains the same, but much important 
detail in the composition is wholly altered, 
a matter of months of time, well-spent. 
The Saint Giles relief, with its richly 
modeled imagery of Scotch heather and 
Samoan hibiscus, becomes a public por- 
trait, not a private one. 

A great artist's smaller or less well- 
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known works have often a way of becoming 
important. The figures for the Morgan 
tomb at Hartford, Conn., are little known 
to the public, a fire having prevented the 
completion of the project in the final 
material. Yet from these figures sprang 
that whole hierarchy of "Saint-Gaudens 
angels," whose charm, sexless yet neither 
emasculate nor effeminate, culminates in 
the "Amor-Caritas," a copy of which was 
placed in the Luxembourg Museum at the 
solicitation of the Director. The type has 
had a strong influence upon our young 
sculptors; monumental yet sympathetic, it 
appeals to the intellect and to the heart. 
The human figure is here used as a means, 
not an end. The drapery, though based 
on familiar Greek forms, has taken on a new 
beauty, and its rendering, sculptural yet 
warm and pulsating, has suggested a new 
technic. As the connoisseur in drapery 
recognizes the Duerer "hook-and-line," 
so too he recognizes the Saint-Gaudens 
"big fold and little crinkle," a treatment in 
which the long lines are lovingly valued 
for their repose, while space is nevertheless 
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found for smaller things. And the repose 
is that of life, not death. In company with 
Mr. French's famous Milmore figure, these 
angels in their glorious dress have helped 
to save the "classic" from the chill associa- 
tions wrongly foisted upon it in an earlier 
stage of our country's art. But all this is 
better shown by works than by words. 

Entering the studio of the pergola by 
the little eastern door, you find yourself 
within the master's chief workroom, much 
as it was when he left it, except for the 
museum-like arrangement of many figures, 
groups, busts and other completed works 
or fragments of works, well-lighted by the 
great north window. There is sculpture, 
sculpture everywhere. The room is a large 
oblong, with many dependencies, seen or 
unseen; only a sculptor knows how much 
space is devoured by the impedimenta of 
his art. On the east side are still the books, 
the desk, the high carven cabinet of old 
French workmanship, with that curious 
foreign piece of goldsmith's art set above it. 
Even the billiard-table remains in its old 
place, and at present seems willing to make 
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itself useful in supporting a case for a 
number of the smaller works. Opposite 
is the fireplace, now flanked by the Morgan 
figures, just mentioned, and various por- 
traits in relief or in the round, among the 
latter the bust of the sculptor's father, 
dated 1867. On the south side is the great 
door, through which the large monumental 
work once passed out to be studied in the 
open light of day. It is now closed, giving 
additional space for reliefs; above it is a 
full-sized cast of the Edinboro Stevenson, 
and upon it hangs the bronze original of 
the "Golden Bowl" plaque, a bronze 
reduction of which was given to each 
participant in the pageant. The names 
of all the seventy performers were modeled 
as part of the decorative scheme of the 
original, and are plainly to be read upon it. 
Other large bronze reliefs are here, notably 
the Violet Sargent, and the portrait of 
the sculptor's wife. The available floor 
space is devoted to works in the round; 
a scale model of the Chicago Lincoln, 
a bronze reduction of the Springfield 
Puritan, a plaster reduction of the Sherman 



Victory, and various busts in various 
materials. 

Adjoining the main room is a hall of 
smaller size, its walls being given chiefly 
to relief portraits; the Vanderbilt chil- 
dren, the Butler children, Judge Gray in 
his justice's gown, Mrs. Stanford White as 
an exquisite bride, and many of the 
sculptor's artist-friends. Here also are a 
small bronze figure of the Madison Square 
Diana, and two impressionistic marble 
heads. 

The monumental work may best be 
studied in the studio of the caryatids, 
which contains, at the far end of the first 
room, a heroic replica, in plaster, of the 
standing figure of Lincoln from the Chicago 
monument. Opposite this, above the 
entrance door is a gallery showing the 
Amor-Caritas, the Bellows, the McCosh 
and the Garfield reliefs, fine examples of 
the sculptor's characteristic style. Here 
too is the full-sized Sherman Victory, 
which may be turned so that the spectator 
may study its various silhouettes, and like 
the gods, see everywhere; while not far 
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away, anyone who wishes to descend from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, may find a 
few of those truly brazen caricatures in 
which, with the lightest of touches, the 
sculptor has whimsically immortalized the 
fatal beauty of his friends. 

The three adjoining rooms show the 
Whistler Memorial, a number of finished 
studies for the United States coinage, and 
scale models of the Brooks Monument and 
the Sherman Monument. On one side 
towers the heroic Farragut, Yankee spirit 
of the high seas; on the other glowers the 
no less heroic Puritan, in which the artist's 
sense of humor is restrained only by his 
sense of proportion. Of special interest 
to the public are the recently cast bronze 
copies of the studies for the two allegorical 
groups designed for the entrance to the 
Boston Public Library, but never executed 
in full size.* One group has three seated 
figures with the emblems of Music, Labor 
and Religion, while the other represents 
Law, Executive Power and Love. In these 
days when our self-styled Futurists in 
sculpture heap scorn upon "modeling" 
and all its works, gravely informing 
the anxious listener that only through 
distortion or else an unconscionably 

♦These groups have been purchased by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer, for the National Collection since this 
article was written. They are now temporarily on view 
in the Detroit Museum of Art. 
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violent conventionalization can "in- 
terest and volume" be achieved, it is well 
that the public should see these designs 
from the hand of an acknowledged master 
of these self-same qualities. No artist 
will make the mistake of calling such 
works sketches. They have passed beyond 
the sketch stage, and are authoritative 
studies, in which the sculptor is seen to 
concern himself with everything per- 
taining to the sculptural rendering of his 
idea — that is, everything except modeling. 
Mere modeling — the phrase is the Futur- 
ist's — is, of course, but a small part of the 
whole story of sculpture. Yet it is re- 
grettable that these groups could not have 
been carried to completion in the full 
size, with the monumental style of modeling 
Saint-Gaudens would have used for their 
final rendering. Our art would then have 
been enriched by two groups with the 
epic quality of the solitary Rock Creek 
figure, whose nameless poetry of "interest 
and volume" sways every spectator. 
On leaving Aspet's Museum, we look last 
of all at this figure; we carry away a vision 
of this spirit, this majesty, this mystery. 
It symbolizes for us all that is highest in 
this sculptor's message; it recalls to us 
once more what we remembered when we 
came — the word that sounds like Aspet, and 
means, "I wait." 



